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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  now  my  high  honor  and  pleasure, 
as  the  fifty-first  president  of  this  society,  to 
deliver  the  annual  address.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  no  startHng  improve- 
ment or  discovery  in  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine. The  recent  announcement,  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Prof.  Koch,  ''that 
he  does  not  beUeve  the  tuberculosis  of  ani- 
mals can  be  transmitted  to  mankind,"  has 
caused  considerable  surprise  and  will  lead 
to  a  very  careful  revision  of  all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject.  Much  thought  and  scien- 
tific work  have  been  expended  searching 
for  the  cause  of  disease.  Re-examination 
has   more   thoroughly    established   certain 


theories  and  cast  more  doubt  upon  others. 
It  is  essentially  a  period  of  investigation. 
The  accepted  results  will  come  later.  The 
bacteriologist  at  present  has  the  floor.  The 
chemist  may  come  next.  New  remedies 
seem  more  sought  after  by  enterprising 
drug  houses  than  by  scientific  physicians. 
The  result  is  a  flood  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines, with  startling  names,  but  of  little  real 
value.  Possibly  the  year's  work  might  be 
summarized  as  a  strengthening  of  the  lines 
of  battle,  rather  than  aggressive  warfare 
against  disease. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association 
increase  the  importance  of  membership 
in  the  State  Society.  One  delegate  is 
authorized  to  every  five  hundred  members. 
At  present,  therefore,  our  society  is  en- 
titled to  seven  members  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  National  Association.  As 
delegates  may  not  be  able  to  attend,  I  rec- 
ommend the  election  also  of  seven  alter- 
nates, that  we  may  be  fully  represented  in 
that  important  body.  It  might  also  be  wise 
to  amend  our  Constitution  so  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  could  appoint,  within  limits, 
the  exact  date  of  our  annual  meetings. 
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Thirty  of  our  members  have  answere<l 
their  last  summons  during  the  year,  among 
whom  we  mourn  the  death  of  three  ex- 
presidents,  Drs.  John  Curwen,  Crawford 
Irwin  and  Jno.  D.  Ross.  Dr.  Alfred  Stille, 
the  last  of  the  original  members,  has  also 
passed  away,  and  also  Dr.  J.  A.  Ehler, 
who  was  present  at  the  first  meeting.  On 
our  minutes  I  hope  will  be  placed  proper 
memorials  of  all  these,  our  lamented  asso- 
ciates. 

The  annual  addresses,  by  our  distin- 
guished members,  cover  all  strictly  medical 
subjects  so  very  thoroughly,  that  T  am 
somewhat  like  that  sophomore  at  college, 
who  after  reading  a  volume  of  Plato  said, 
"That  fellow  has  got  hold  of  most  of  my 
ideas."  Therefore,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  select  a  theme  for  this  evening  some- 
what unusual  and  I  hope  to  interest  you 
in,  'The  Pioneer  Physicians  of  Western 
Pennsylvania." 

It  certainly  is  remarkable,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful, that  the  facts  I  have  learned  have  never 
before  been  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
collated  form.  It  has  only  been  by  ardu- 
ous and  prolonged  search,  that  I  have 
picked  out  of  manuscripts,  records,  ar- 
chives, old  books  and  local  histories,  the 


far  too  few  and  imperfect  records  of  these 
men  who  endure  so  much  for  suffering  hu- 
manity. How  deeply  I  regret  that  this 
task  was  not  undertaken  at  least  twenty 
years  ago,  when  so  many  men  were  living 
who  could  have  given  me  data  from  their 
own  recollections  that  are  now  lost  for- 
ever. It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you 
complete  biographies  of  these  noble  men, 
that  is  impossible,  but  rather  to  use  their 
names  as  pegs  on  which  the  future  his- 
torian may  hang  more  interesting  inci- 
dents, as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be 
found.  In  order  to  understand  better  the 
arduous  duties  of  these  physicians  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  early  history  of  this 
interesting  section  of  our  State.  One  can- 
not realize  that  only  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  where  to-day  two  million  of  people 
reside,  not  a  single  white  man  had  his 
cabin.  A  section  where  then  even  an  In- 
dian trader  could  scarcely  be  found,  this 
year  the  bank  exchanges  alone  will  be  over 
eighteen  hundred  million  dollars.  Then  ev- 
ery pound  of  freight  was  packed  on  the 
backs  of  men,  or  horses ;  to-day  the  freight- 
age of  Pittsburg  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined freightage  of  the  four  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  (47). 


Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try and  possibly  also  to  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  earliest 
explorers  and  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  were  from  Virginia  instead  of  Penn- 
sylvania (52).  It  is  also  of  great  interest 
to  note  that  one  of  the  earliest  explorers 
was  an  educated  physician. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  born  in  Glou- 
cester county,  Va.,  January  15,  1715.  He 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  first  settled  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  He  became 
a  skillful  physician  and  was  accorded  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was 
Thomas  Jefferson's  guardian  and  Washing- 
ton's intimate  friend,  both  of  his  wives  be- 
ing kinswomen  of  Washington  (10).  He 
was  commissary  general  of  Virginia  troops 
under  Washington,  at  Braddock's  defeat, 
and,  visiting  the  battlefield  in  1775,  he  gave 
Judge  Yeates  a  graphic  description  of  that 
battle.  He  died  in  Castle  Hall,  Va.,  Nov. 
9,  1794.  In  July,  1750,  Dr.  Walker  dis- 
covered the  pass  in  the  mountains  and  gave 
the  name  Cumberland  to  the  mountain 
ranges.  He  was,  most  probably,  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  Kentucky,  being 
there  thirteen  years  before  Daniel  Boone. 


He  gave  the  name  Cumberland  to  the  river 
which  the  Indians  called  Shawanee,  and  the 
Walker  mountains  are  named  after  him 
(4  &  I  &  43a). 

In  1748  the  Ohio  Company  was  formed 
in  Virginia.  The  king  of  England  granted 
them  five  thousand  acres  of  land  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha 
rivers,  provided  they  would  build  a  fort 
and  settle  one  hundred  families  (38).  While 
the  company  was  getting  ready,  M.  Celeron 
was  sent  from  Canada  to  take  possession 
of  the  same  tract  of  land  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  France.  He,  with  a  force  of 
over  one  hundred  men,  left  Montreal  in 
June,  1749,  in  canoes,  via  the  great  lakes, 
Chautauqua  and  the  Allegheny  river,  and 
arrived  early  in  August  at  Shannopins 
town,  an  Indian  village  in  charge  of  Queen 
Aliquippa,  situated  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Pittsburg.  Celeron  buried 
certain  leaden  plates,  claiming  the  country 
for  France,  because  another  Frenchman, 
Robert  Chevalier  de  la  Salle,  had  explored 
it  in  the  winter  of  1669-70.  One  of  his 
officers  was  De  Contrecouer,  who  after- 
wards was  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne. 
They  passed  on  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as 


Cincinnati  or  Louisville  (3).  The  next 
year,  in  the  fall  of  1750,  the  Ohio  Company 
sent  out  brave  Christopher  Gist,  of  North 
Carolina,  who,  crossing  the  Alleghenies 
from  the  south,  penetrated  through  this 
district  to  "the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,"  return- 
ing in  seven  months,  through  western  Vir- 
ginia (4a).  The  company  also,  under  Col. 
Thomas  Cresap,  widened  an  old  Indian 
trail  from  Wills  Creek  (Cumberland  Md.) 
towards  the  Monongahela,  known  as  Ne- 
macolins  Path,  which  afterwards  became 
the  chief  road  to  the  Ohio  valley  (38a). 
Owing  to  a  change  of  governors  in  Can- 
ada nothing  more  was  done  by  the  French 
until  1753,  when  they  built  a  fort  at  Erie 
and  another  at  Le  Boeuf,  on  French  Creek, 
and  established  an  outpost  on  the  Alle- 
gheny at  Venango.  The  building  of  these 
forts  alarmed  Gov.  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia, 
and  in  November  he  sent  a  message  by 
Major  George  Washington  to  the  French 
commandant  demanding  that  he  with- 
draw, claiming  the  valley  for  the  English. 
The  dangers  and  hardships  of  this  wonder- 
ful trip  by  Washington  and  Christopher 
Gist  are  common  history  (39).  At  this 
time  Washington  visited  the  Forks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  on  his  return  to  Virginia  in  Jan- 


tiary  urged  the  Ohio  Company  to  build  a 
fort  there  (59).  The  result  of  publishing 
St.  Pierre's  reply  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle  was 
to  still  further  alarm  the  colonies,  and  the 
governor  appealed  for  aid  to  assist  him  in 
retaining  control  of  this  valuable  territory. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  responded 
promptly,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
spent  the  winter  in  mere  talk  and  factional 
fault  finding  (17). 

In  the  winter  of  1754  forty  Virginia  sol- 
diers, under  command  of  Captain  Wm. 
Trent  and  Ensign  Ed.  Ward,  left  Wills 
Creek  by  Nemacolins  Path  and  pushed  on 
to  the  Forks,  wliere  they  established  the 
first  settlement,  in  what  is  now  Pittsburg, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1754;  although  a 
Mr.  Needham  had  crossed  the  Alleghenies 
as  early  as  1654  into  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
Indian  traders  were  there  in  1715  (2  &  26). 
Owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  but  little 
progress  could  be  made  on  the  block- 
house. Exactly  two  months  later  the  lit- 
tle band  was  surprised  by  about  eight  hun- 
dred French  and  Indians,  who  came  down 
the  Allegheny  river.  They  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  but  were  allowed  to  return 
to  Viriginia  with  such  goods  as  they  could 
take.    This  was  the  first  overt  act  that  re- 


suited  in  shaking  two  continents.  The 
French,  under  De  Contrecouer,  immediate- 
ly increased  the  size  of  tlie  fort  and  called 
it  Fort  Duquesne  after  the  then  governor 
of  Canada  (37). 

At  this  time  about  150  of  the  troops 
raised  by  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  under  command 
of  Lt.  Col.  Washington,  were  at  Wills 
Creek,  on  their  way  to  assist  Trent  and 
Ward.  Pushing  on,  Washington  spent  his 
time  in  cutting  a  road  to  the  Monongahcla 
over  the  ranges  of  the  AUeghenies.  On 
the  27th  of  May  a  friendly  Indian  informed 
Washington  that  a  body  of  Frenchmen 
from  Fort  Duquesne  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him. 
Setting  out  with  forty  men,  Washington 
surprised  them  in  a  ravine  in  Laurel  Hill 
(the  exact  spot  is  well  known  to-day),  and 
a  brisk  battle  followed  in  which  the  ill- 
starred  but  brilliant  Jumonville,  with  nine 
of  his  men,  met  their  untimely  death.  Of  all 
the  acts  of  Washington's  life  this  seeming- 
ly needless  slaughter  has  been  the  most 
criticized.  Here,  however,  in  the  uninhab- 
ited backwoods  of  Pennsylvania  the  shot 
was  fired  that  Parkman  says  "Set  the  world 
on  fire,"  and  began  the  seven  years'  war 
(55)- 


Washington  withdrew  with  his  twenty- 
two  prisoners  to  Great  Meadows,  where 
Fort  Necessity  was  hastily  erected  (the  em- 
bankments of  which  I  have  recently  seen 
still  standing).  His  force  had  increased  to 
four  hundred,  but  they  had  not  sufficient 
ammunition  or  provisions.  Here,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large 
force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Coulon 
De  Villers,  brother  of  the  slain  Jumon- 
viile.  A  severe  battle  was  fought,  but  the 
English  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
on  the  4th  of  July,  twenty-two  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washing- 
ton withdrew,  having  met  a  humiliating  de- 
feat (39a).  Of  these  expeditions  we  know 
nothing  concerning  their  medicine  or  sur- 
gery. The  records  tell  us  clearly  "that  pray- 
ers were  said  daily  in  Fort  Necessity,"  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  medical  service 
(38b).  It  is  said,  however,  at  the  surrender 
"the  Indians  destroyed  everything  our 
People  had,  especially  the  Doctor's  Box, 
that  our  Wounded  should  meet  with  no  Re- 
lief (6  &  45).  We  hear  also  of  this  box  and 
its  owner  in  a  letter  Gov.  Dinwiddie  wrote 

to  Dr. Anderson  the  next  spring:   "I 

received   your   letter,   am    sorry   for   your 
loss  at  the  Meadows.     I  believe  there  are 
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two  chests  of  medicine  sent  up  from  Wil- 
liamsburg".    I  suppose  one  for  you  and  one 

for  Dr.  Colhoun,  which  I  expect  are 

with  you  before  this.  There  are  no  medi- 
cines to  be  purchased  here"  (i6).  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  anything  more  con- 
cerning these  surgeons  unless,  possibly,  Dr. 
Colhoun  was  deputy  secretary  of  Indian  af- 
fairs (i6a).  We  know,  however,  that  Dr. 
James  Craik  also  was  with  Washington  at 
this  time  (38c).  He  was  commissioned  sur- 
geon in  Fry's  Va.  Reg.  March  7,  1754.  He 
was  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Arbigland  in 
1 73 1,  and  studied  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  surgeon  in  the  British  army.  He 
was  Washington's  Hfe-long  friend,  being 
his  attending  physician  when  he  died. 
Washington's  will  read,  "To  my  compatriot 
in  arms  and  old  and  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Craik,  I  give  my  Bureau  and  the  circular 
chair,  an  appendage  of  my  study''  (59a).  He 
served  as  surgeon  in  Braddock's  expedition 
and  remained,  for  several  days,  with  Wash- 
ington, who  was  taken  with  a  fever,  at  what 
is  now  Connellsville  (38d),  and  who  recov- 
ered only  in  time  to  overtake  Braddock  the 
day  before  the  battle  (18).  Dr.  Craik 
dressed  Braddock's  wounds  and  Virginia 
afterwards  gave  him  six  thousand  acres  of 


land.  He  accompanied  Washington  when 
he  visited  Pittsburg  in  1770.  Through 
Washington's  influence  he  was  appointed 
Asst.  Director  General  of  the  Middle  Divi- 
sion of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  three  dollars  a  day  and  six 
rations,  with  traveling  expenses  (59b).  He 
owned  two  tracts  of  land  in  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.  One  was  called  ''Boreland's  Camp," 
and  the  othtr  "Fromain's  Sword,"  both  in 
Franklin  township  (38e).  After  the  war 
Dr.  Craik  practiced  medicine  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  died  Feb.  6,  1814  (35). 

The  capitulation  of  Fort  Necessity  and 
complete  failure  of  the  expedition  caused 
consternation  in  Virginia.  That  colony  im- 
mediately voted  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  defence,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly took  a  whole  year — to  do  nothing ;  but 
they  finally  voted  aid  to  the  king's  troops — 
"if  they  should  ever  come."  After  great 
preparation  a  large  expedition,  under  the 
gallant  Gen.  Braddock,  entered  the  valley 
via  Nemacolins  Path,  in  the  summer  of 
1755.  Its  utter  defeat  and  horrible  massa- 
cre July  the  9th,  on  the  banks  of  theMonon- 
gahela,  about  ten  miles  above  Pittsburg, 
with  all  the  gruesome  details  of  scalping, 
mutilating  and  burning,  is  well  known  his- 
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tory.  The  brave  Braddock,  shot  through 
the  right  arm  and  hing,  was  carried,  on  a 
litter  between  two  horses,  back  forty  miles, 
in  great  agony,  before  he  died.  His  lonely 
grave  in  the  mountain  fastness,  near  Ft. 
Necessity,  is  still  attractively  marked  by  a 
beautiful  cluster  of  lofty  pines.  Of  Brad- 
dock  personally,  whom  Thackeray  grossly 
misrepresents  (58),  Washington  always 
spoke  in  highest  terms.  He  said,  "Brad- 
dock  was  both  my  general  and  my  physi- 
cian. He  left  a  surgeon  with  me,  when  I 
was  attacked  with  fever,  and  James'  fever 
powders,  with  directions  how  to  take  them" 
(60).  With  Braddock  and  Washington,  on 
this  ill-fated  expedition,  was  Dr.  Hugh 
Mercer,  of  Merccrsburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Mercer 
was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1721, 
and  educated  at  its  university.  He  was 
ass't  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles 
the  Pretender,  but,  escaping  from  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Culloden,  he  came  to 
America  in  1747.  He  located,  as  a  physi- 
cian, near  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  eight 
years  later  joined  Braddock's  army.  He 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Monongahela  and,  not  being  able  to  escape 
in  the  general  rout,  hid  himself  behind  a 
log.    While  thus  concealed  he  saw  the  hor- 
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rible  butchery  by  the  Indians,  and  the  plun- 
dering and  scalping  of  the  dead  and  dying 
(38e).  Under  cover  of  the  night  he  crept 
away  alone;  weak,  wounded  and  without 
food,  he  literally  crawled  after  his  fleeing 
comrades.  One  day  he  killed  a  rattlesnake, 
which  he  skinned,  and  lived  for  some  time 
upon  its  flesh.  After  many  days  of  incredi- 
ble suffering  and  endurance,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Ft.  Cumberland,  having  traveled 
more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Philadel- 
phia voted  him  a  medal  for  his  conduct  and 
courage.  The  next  year,  as  captain,  he 
joined  Armstrong's  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm 
at  Kittanning.  He  got  separated  from  the 
others,  and  was  reported  by  his  commander 
"as  possibly  lost"  (6a).  He  however  again, 
by  wonderful  endurance,  traveled  the  un- 
broken forest  a  still  greater  distance,  to  Ft. 
Cumberland  (38e).  He  writes  from  Lan- 
caster, Nov.  17,  1756,  "I  intend  to  join 
my  company  at  Shippensburg  (my  wound 
being  in  a  fair  way  of  being  healed),  though 
it  will  be  a  considerable  time  in  healing 
quite  up"  (45a).  Once  more  Dr.  Mercer 
traversed  the  wilderness  as  a  Lt.  Col.  with 
Gen.  Forbes,  ^nd  was  in  a  severe  fight  at 
Loyalhanna.    After  the  French  evacuated 
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Ft,  Duquesnc,  he  was  placed  in  command 
on  Nov.  25,  1758  (55c).  Thus  he  was  the 
first  English  doctor  ever  stationed  in  Pitts- 
burg. He  remained  commander  of  the  fort 
until  Gen.  Stanwix  arrived,  in  December, 
1759.  We  find  him  writing,  Pittsburg, 
March  i,  1759,  ''I  cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  signif3ang  to  you  the  difift- 
culties  I  am  under  of  a  surgeon  to  attend 
our  sick.  Mr.  (Dr.)  Johnston  of  the  Va. 
Reg.  has  been  kind  enough  to  attend  to 
them  hitherto"  (6b).  In  July,  1760,  he  left 
Pittsburg  with  three  companies,  and 
marched  to  Erie.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.  He  owned  two 
tracts  of  land  in  Bullskin  township,  Fay- 
ette county,  patented  to  him  by  the  Penns 
in  1771  (38e).  In  the  revolutionary  w^ar 
Dr.  Mercer  was  commissioned  a  brigadier 
general  on  Washington's  recommendation. 
His  campaign,  though  brief,  was  brilliant. 
He  organized  many  Virginia  troops,  was  in 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  led  the  charge 
at  Princeton.  Being  knocked  from  his 
horse,  he  refused  quarter,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  British  bayonets.  Taken  pris- 
oner, he  lingered  in  great  suffering  until 
death  ended  his  agony  Jan.  12,  1777.     His 
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body,  under  a  llag  of  truce,  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  for  burial,  and  the  attendance 
at  his  funeral  was  said  to  be  upwards  of 
30,000  persons.  There  is  a  monument  hon- 
oring his  memory  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
(40).  Western  Pennsylvania  commemor- 
ated his  life  by  having  one  of  her  fine  coun- 
ties bear  his  name. 

Braddock's  defeat  brought  dismay  to  the 
colonies,  as  it  allowed  the  Indians  to  mur- 
der and  plunder  unresisted.  It  aroused 
Virginia  to  vote  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  stop  this  fire  and  rapine,  but  Penn- 
sylvania delayed  and  the  Assembly  spent  its 
time  in  still  more  acrid  and  disgraceful  de- 
bates, until  the  people  threatened  to  march 
in  a  body  and  compel  it  to  act  (14). 

In  the  fall  of  1756,  however.  Col.  John 
Armstrong,  with  about  three  hundred  men, 
crossed  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  Juni- 
ata, Frankstown  and  the  Kittanning  Path, 
or  the  more  northern  trail  to  the  Ohio  val- 
ley. By  rapid  marches,  on  Sept.  8,  they 
surprised  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning, 
under  command  of  the  notorious  Captain 
Jacobs,  and  completely  destroyed  it  (6c). 

The  last  great  expedition  against  the 
French  and  Indians  was  in  the  summer  of 
1758.     The  commander.  Gen.  John  Forbes, 
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was  educated  as  a  physician,  but  abandoned 
his  profession  to  enter  the  army.  He  was 
born  in  Petincrief,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in 
1710,  and  came  to  America  as  a  brif^adier 
g-encral  in  the  spring  of  1857.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  March  11,  1759.  He  was  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  and 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  his  long  and  arduous  campaign. 
His  army  numbered  seven  thousand,  in  two 
grand  divisions,  under  Col.  Geo.  Washing- 
ton and  Col.  Henry  Bouquet.  They  ad- 
vanced by  Bedford  and  Ligonier,  or  the 
central  path,  cutting  and  making  their  own 
road.  Before  the  main  army  even  reached 
Loyalhannah,  a  detachment  under  Major 
James  Grant  was  sent  forward.  He  pene- 
trated, with  unaccountable  rashness,  to  the 
present  location  of  Pittsburg  and  to  the 
hill  which  bears  his  name,  where  the  court 
house  now  stands.  Here  he  met  with  a  ter- 
rible slaughter,  losing  almost  three  hun- 
dred of  his  troops  and  being  himself  taken 
prisoner ;  the  other  soldiers  fled  in  wild  dis- 
order. The  Indians  killed  many  of  the 
prisoners  and  burned  five  of  them  at  the 
stake  within  sight  of  the  fort  (13).  Before 
the  main  army  left  Loyalhannah  the  French 
attacked  them  with  a  strong  force,  but  were 
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gallantly  repulsed  by  Col.  (Dr.)  Mercer. 
On  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1758,  Washington's 
division  took  possession  of  Ft.  Duquesne. 
The  French,  becoming  alarmed  and  out  of 
supplies,  had  blown  up  the  magazine, 
burned  the  houses,  and  escaped  by  the  river 
the  night  before.  Washington  named  the 
place  Pittsburg  (36),  and  the  day  follow- 
ing Gen.  Forbes  dated  a  letter,  Pittsburg, 
Nov.  25,  1758  (6d).  So  ends  Ft.  Duquesne, 
and  the  cruel  reign  of  France  departed  for- 
ever from  the  valley  of  La  Belle  Riviere. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Thomas  Eckerly  and 
two  brothers  from  Pennsylvania  first  set- 
tled on  the  Monongahela,  just  below  Mor-> 
gantown.  They  were  Dunkards,  and  the 
creek  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  settled 
is  still  called  Dunkard  Creek.  They  after- 
ward built  their  cabin  on  the  Cheat  river, 
where  they  raised  sufficient  corn  and  vege- 
tables for  their  needs,  as  they  were  vege- 
tarians. For  special  occasions  they  got 
their  supply  of  meat,  by  their  guns,  and 
made  their  clothes  from  skins.  They  lived 
here  for  some  years,  enjoying  their  religion 
free  from  persecution.  At  length  it  became 
necessary  to  visit  the  settlements  for  am- 
munition. Dr.  Eckerly  took  a  pack  of  furs 
and  skins  and  went  to  a  trading  post  in  the 
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Shenandoah.  At  Ft.  Pleasant  he  told  where 
he  was  living  and  how  long  he  had  been 
there.  He  was  not  believed,  but  was 
charged  with  being  a  spy,  and  was  put  in 
confinement.  The  doctor  finally  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him  to  his  cabin.  On 
arriving  there  they  saw  nothing  but  a  pile 
of  ashes  and  were  horrified  to  find  the  mu- 
tilated and  decaying  remains  of  his  broth- 
ers in  the  yard,  and  the  hoops  upon  which 
their  scalps  had  been  dried  lying  near. 
Carefully  burying  their  bodies,  the  doctor 
returned  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac, 
far  removed  from  danger  of  Indian  butch- 
ery (6 1,  56,  loa). 

Recently  an  interesting  translation  of  the 
register  of  Fort  Duquesne  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  preface  says,  truly,  "The  ac- 
counts of  the  labors  and  martyrdoms  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  this  country  must  ever 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
our  history.  Not  religion  only,  but  the 
sciences,  medicine,  geography,  geology, 
etc.,  must  recognize  them  as  their  most 
faithful,  though  not,  perhaps,  most  spe- 
culative advocates"  (53),  and  the  same 
will  apply  to  the  pioneer  physicians.  In 
this  registry  the  rites  of  the  church  over 
the  dead  are  recorded  at  length,  but  not 


one  word  as  to  what  caused  their  death, 
except  those  who  were  killed  at  Braddock's 
Fields  and  one  who  died  of  small-pox  in 
1756.  Indeed,  this  is  characteristic  of  all 
records  of  this  section.  Much  is  known  of 
divines  and  religion,  but  little  is  to  be  found 
concerning  doctors  and  medicine.  What 
were  the  prevailing  diseases  is  unknown. 
Braddock's  soldiers  are  said  "to  have  sick- 
ened and  died  of  flux"  (38f).  Malaria  was 
very  infrequent,  pneumonia  almost  un- 
known, but  small-pox  was  frequent,  especi- 
ally among  the  Indians. 

The  pioneers  of  this  section  were 
exceedingly  hardy.  Their  out-door  life, 
•simple  food,  pure  water,  long  nights  and 
few  condiments  and  narcotics  enabled  them 
to  resist  disease  and  endure  hardships  im- 
possible in  these  efifeminate  times.  A  mar- 
velous sample  of  endurance  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  Ingles.  The  marriage  of  Mary  Dra- 
per to  Wm.  Ingles,  in  1750,  was  the  first 
known  wedding  of  whites  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies  (56a).  Mrs.  Ingles  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  at  Drapers  meadows,  where 
she  was  married  and  lived,  on  July  8,  1755. 
She  was  approaching  a  period  of  maternity 
but  was  forced  to  march  rapidly  with  her 
captors.  On  the  third  night  out,  in  the 
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forest,  with  the  mossy  ground  for  a  couch, 
canopied  by  the  heavens  and  curtained  by 
the  darkness,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 
Ordinarily  such  an  occurrence  would  have 
meant  death,  if  not  by  nature,  by  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  fleeing  Indians.  But  such  v/as 
her  courage  and  strength  that  the  next  day 
she  resumed  her  journey,  carrying  the  lit- 
tle stranger  in  her  arms.  The  Indians  took 
her  far  beyond  Cincinnati.  After  some 
time  she  escaped,  and  with  an  old  German 
woman  traversed  the  rugged,  pathless  wil- 
derness, upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
living  for  weeks  on  succulent  plants  and 
nuts,  and  nearly  perishing  with  cold  and 
starvation,  she  at  last  arrived  safely  at 
home.  Mrs.  Ingles  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  lived  to  be 
eighty-four  (54,  56b). 

In  August,  1759,  Gen.  Stanwix  came  to 
Pittsburg  to  relieve  Col.  Mercer,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  building  a  large  fort, 
the  first  to  be  called  Fort  Pitt  (45b).  The 
defence  offered  by  this  fort  encouraged  set- 
tlement, and  in  1761  Pittsburg  had  one 
hundred  and  four  houses  and  332  inhab- 
itants (42).  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  sur- 
geons at  the  post  during  this  time  except 
the  Dr.  Johnston  mentioned  by  Col.  Mer- 


cer.  There  must  have  been  need  of  them, 
as  stated,  however,  as  on  April  4,  1759, 
Col.  Mercer's  report  shows  that  seventeen 
had  died  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  had 
been  sick  in  the  fort  from  Jan.  ist  (6e). 

In  1763,  the  French  war  being  over,  and 
the  Indians  seeing  the  EngHsh  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  their  hunting  grounds,  be- 
came aggressive  and  organized  under  Pon- 
tiac,  a  cunning  and  brave  Ottawa  chief,  and 
attacked  all  the  large  forts  on  the  frontier. 
When  they  approached  Pittsburg,  Capt. 
Simeon  Ecuyer,  commandant,  took  all  the 
people  into  the  fort  and  burned  their 
houses.  They  numbered  in  all  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  one  hundred  and  four 
women,  and  one  hundred  and  six  children 
(13a).  They  were  closely  beseiged,  for  two 
months,  on  half  rations.  At  one  time  for 
five  days  they  resisted  an  assault  by  the  de- 
termined Indians  (13b).  They  were  re- 
lieved, August  loth,  by  the  army  of  Bou- 
quet, who  had  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Bedford  and  signally  defeated  the  Indians 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  about 
twenty-four  miles  east  of  Pittsburg  (13c). 
During  this  time  I  can  find  no  medical 
items  at  all.  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Lister, 
surgeons  mates,  and  Dr.  McLean,  are  men- 
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tioned  as  if  with  Bouquet's  troops  (13d). 
Dr.  Boyd  was  in  the  fort  Oct.  17,  1763 
(i3g).  Ecuyer  writes  that  they  "built  a 
hospital  under  the  drawbridge" ;  possibly 
Mr.  Clinton  was  surgeon's  mate  (13d) ;  but, 
alas !  its  medical  attendants,  along  with  its 
moans  and  sufferings,  are  alike  forgotten 
(50).  He  also  relates,  touchingly,  ''That 
the  Dulcinia  has  given  the  itch  to  poor  (Lt.) 
Baillie  and  others"  (i3e).  Indian  envoys, 
with  great  cunning,  endeavored  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  the  fort,  promising  protec- 
tion. Ecuyer  says,  "Out  of  our  regard  for 
them  we  gave  them  two  blankets  and  a 
handkerchief  out  of  the  small-pox  hospital ; 
I  hope  it  will  have  the  desired  effect"  (i3f). 

The  final  defeat  of  Pontiac  and  the  treaty 
made  in  Ohio  by  Bouquet,  in  1764,  assured 
safety  to  this  whole  section.  From  the  east 
Braddock's  road  offered  the  easiest  access 
from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  southern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  Forbes 
and  Kittanning  routes  were  shorter  for  the 
central  counties.  The  influence  of  these 
roads  upon  the  nationality  of  the  early  set- 
tlers can  be  traced  to  this  day. 

By  order  of  the  king,  in  1763.  no  one 
was  allowed  to  settle  west  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 


ocean  (43).  All  western  Pennsylvania  was 
in  this  forbidden  territory,  but,  notwith- 
standing proclamations  and  evictions  by  the 
soldiers,  migration  went  on  rapidly  in  the 
southwest  counties,  but  the  Indian  claims 
to  the  land  north  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
which  were  not  purchased  until  1784,  pre- 
vented the  speedy  settlement  of  the  north- 
western section  of  the  State.  Therefore, 
we  are  prepared  to  learn  that  there  v.'ere 
no  doctors  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
before  1800. 

The  first  doctor  to  settle  for  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  whom  there  is  an  authentic  account, 
v/as  Dr.  David  Marchand,  who  located  on 
Little  Sewickley  creek,  about  six  miles 
southwest  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
county,  in  the  year  1770.  He  was  born  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  Svv^itzerland;  and  his 
father  David  and  mother  Judith  Marie  were 
"'doctors  of  medicine." 

They  all  emigrated  and  settled  near  Hag- 
erstown,  Md.,  in  1754.  His  parents  were 
Huguenots,  and  were  led  to  this  country 
on  account  of  religious  persecutions.  Dr. 
Marchand  was  a  physician  of  rare  ability 
and  good  repute.  He  used  part  of  his  log 
house  for  a  school,  and  for  religious  ser- 
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vices  on  the  Sabbath.  He  practiced  in 
Westmoreland  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
so  great  was  the  number  of  patients  who 
appHcd  to  him  that  he  estabHshed,  about 
1784,  a  hospital  near  his  home,  erecting  a 
large,  two-storied  stone  building,  to  which 
many  resorted  for  medical  treatment.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  non-military  hos- 
pital west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Dr. 
Marchand  died  July  22,  1809,  aged  64 
years.  His  remains  are  buried  at  Brush 
Creek  church,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal 
supporter.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  line 
of  physicians.  His  sons  Daniel,  David  and 
Lewis,  were  all  physicians  of  eminence  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Daniel  ^larchand  practiced  medicine 
in  Washington  township,  Fayette  county, 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Uniontown.  His  son,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  ^larchand,  of  Jacksonville,  West- 
moreland county,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Jno. 
Fullerton  Alarchand,  who  died  in  early 
manhood. 

His  son  by  a  second  wife,  Dr.  Jno.  Ir- 
vine Marchand,  of  Irvine,  Westmoreland 
county,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  James  I. 
Marchand,  who  with  his  son,  Dr.  John  L. 
Marchand,  still  practices  at  Irvine. 
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Dr.  David  Marchand  III  had  three  sons, 
physicians,  Lewis,  Thomas  G.  and  Geo.  W. 
(The  Greensburg  branch.) 

Dr.  Lewis  Marchand,  who  succeeded  to 
his  brother  Daniel's  practice  in  Uniontown, 
had  one  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Sackett  Marchand 
who  died  in  Libby  prison. 

Possibly  the  second  physician  to  locate 
in  western  Pennsylvania  was  Dr.  Fredrick 
Marchand,  who  migrated  from  Maryland 
and  settled  near  his  brother  David,  in  the 
early  seventies.  He  did  not  practice  medi- 
cine long,  but  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing. His  grandson,  Dr.  Jacob  F.  Marchand, 
is  a  physician  in  Canton,  O.  (32). 

Previous  to  Dr.  Marchand,  we  have  one 
of  the  great  doctor  generals  locating  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1735,  and 
died  near  Greensburg,  in  1818.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jno.  Hun- 
ter. He  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  moth- 
er and  bought  a  commission  in  the  army. 
He  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Lig- 
onier  valley  in  1764.  It  isnot  known  that 
he  ever  practiced  medicine  here,  but  his 
military  and  political  life  was  thoroughly 
identified  with  western  Pennsylvania.     His 
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great  expedition  against  the  Indians  in 
Ohio,  in  1 79 1,  and  its  complete  failure,  was 
a  sad  blow  to  his  spirits  and  reputation 
(15).  Notwithstanding  the  almost  daily 
depredations  by  the  Indians  in  some  parts 
of  this  extensive  section,  the  population 
steadily  increased  through  the  sixth  decade. 
The  growing  importance  of  this  territory 
soon  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  colonies 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  boundaries,  and 
here  appears  a  notorious  character. 

Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  roving  fellow,  was  present  at  a  din- 
ner Washmgton  gave  at  Semples'  tavern, 
when  he  visited  Pittsburg  in  1770.  Con- 
nolly married  the  host's  daughter,  which 
possibly  accounts  for  his  invitation,  al- 
though he  was  a  clever,  attractive  person. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Cadwallader  Evans,  of  Philadelphia, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  a  right  to  the 
medical  title  at  all,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  did  not,  but  he  so  figures  in  history. 
He  had  explored  extensively  along  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  delighted  Washing- 
ton with  a  glowing  account  of  that  locality. 
Connolly  became  a  ready  accomplice  in  the 
land  grabbing  scheme  of  Gov.  Dunmore, 
of  Virginia.     In  1773,  by  the  authority  of 


Lord  Dunmore,  he  erected  a  stockade  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  sold 
and  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Gage 
the  year  before.  He  called  it  Fort  Dun- 
more,  and  the  afterward  notorious  Simon 
Girty  was  one  of  his  lieutenants  (23).  He 
exercised  his  power  with  a  high  hand,  dis- 
banding the  courts,  arresting  the  judges, 
defying  authority  and  oppressing  the  peo- 
ple. A  letter  to  Gov.  Penn  says,  "The  de- 
plorable state  of  afifairs  in  this  part  of  your 
government  is  truly  distressing.  We  are 
robbed,  insulted  and  dragooned  by  Con- 
nolly and  his  militia."  To  further  their 
plans  of  securing  this  territory  they  are  ac- 
cused of  inciting  the  Indians  to  outbreak. 
The  massacre  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek, 
also  the  bloody  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in 
October,  1774,  in  the  so-called  Dunmore's 
war,  were  the  direct  results  of  their  nefari- 
ous schemes.  When  the  colonies  revolted 
against  England,  Connolly  planned  to  make 
Ft.  Pitt  an  important  strategical  point  for 
the  British  forces.  He  was  arrested  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
imprisoned  in  Philadelphia.  After  the  war 
he  removed  to  Canada,  and  Mr.  Jno.  Orms- 
by,  writing  from  Pittsburg,  says,  "Connolly 
and  Arnold,  both  of  whom  merited  a  halter, 


are  now  on  half  pay  in  the  British  estab- 
lishment" (55a).  Dr.  Connolly  was  born 
near  Wriofht's  Ferry,  Pa.,  in  1743,  of  a 
papist  father  and  a  Quaker  widow  named 
Ewing-,  but  tlie  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. It  is  said,  by  one  who  knew  him, 
"The  doctor  is  a  man  of  bright  parts  and 
an  amiable  disposition,  but  he  has  lived  a 
dissipated  life"  (9). 

In  1772,  two  missionaries  passing  through 
Pittsburg  write,  *'Mr.  Frisbe  remains  un- 
well and  Dr.  Hand,  surgeon  of  the  British 
army,  very  attentively  and  gratuitously  at- 
tended him  during  his  sickness  (9a). 

The  mutterings  of  the  Revolution  were 
now  in  the  air,  and  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Hannastown,  the  county  seat  of  this  ter- 
ritory, about  30  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on 
May  16,  1775,  ^  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted  (26a).  The  following 
year  another  doctor  general  came  to  Pitts- 
burg. Gen,  Edward  Hand  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, Dec.  31,  1744.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  1 8th  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  which 
he  accompanied  to  America  as  surgeon,  in 
1774.  He  resigned  his  commission  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  in  Pennsylvania,  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  took 
sides  with  the  colonies  and  was  appointed 
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colonel.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  and  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Ft.  Pitt,  Jan.  i,  1777,  and  remained  about 
one  year,  until  May  26,  1778.  He  was  of 
fine,  manly  appearance,  and  distinguished 
for  his  excellent  horsemanship.  Although 
of  a  daring  disposition  he  won  affection  by 
his  amiability  and  gentleness.  He  died  at 
Rockford,  Lancaster  county,  Sept.  3,  1802. 
Fort  Hand,  at  Kittanning,  was  named  for 
him,  and  for  many  years  a  street  in  Pitts- 
burg bore  his  name  (35). 

"The  year  of  the  three  sevens,"  was 
known  also  as  "the  bloody  year,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  murders  by  the  Indians 
(lob).  Scarcely  a  night  but  the  heavens 
were  lighted  by  a  burning  cabin  and  the 
forests  moaned  with  the  dying.  There  was 
no  safety  even  in  the  older  settlements. 

In  1779  Gen.  Brodhead,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Hand,  writes  from  Ft.  Pitt,  "I 
have  a  great  regard  for  Dr.  Morgan  and 
believe  him  possessed  of  strict  honor  and 
competent  skill,  but  do  not  know  as  he 
should  act  as  senior  and  regimental  sur- 
geon." Nov.  26,  "Dr.  Morgan  arrived  a 
few  days  ago"  (12). 

In  1 78 1  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine  succeeded  Col. 
Daniel   Brodhead   as   commandant   at   Ft. 
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Pitt  and  remained  for  two  years.  He 
was  an  accomplished  Irishman  just  forty 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  col- 
lege at  Dublin,  under  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cleghorn,  and  during  the  seven-year 
war  served  as  a  surgeon  on  a  British  man- 
of-war.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  removed  to  America  and  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
He,  by  diligence  and  skill,  recommended 
himself  to  general  confidence,  building  up 
a  fine  practice,  despite  manners  habitually 
reserved  and  austere.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Mathew  Irvine,  the  celebrated  "fight- 
ing surgeon"  of  Lee's  Legion.  His  record 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  is  well  known. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  in  the  whiskey  insurrection.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  universally  respected 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  Dr.  Ir- 
vine was  twice  a  member  of  Congress  and 
died  in  1804,  aged  63  years.  His  grandson 
was  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Irvine,  of  Warren  county, 
and  a  street  in  Pittsburg  did  bear  his  name 
(40).  During  his  command  the  last  battle 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  fought  at  the 


county  seat  of  this  section,  on  July  13,1782! 
Col.  Crawford  having  been  routed  by  the 
British  and  Indians  at  Sandusky  in  June, 
the  Indians  and  Tories  under  Guyasuta,  a 
well-known  chief,  penetrated  to  Hannas- 
town  and  burned  all  but  two  houses.  Two 
Indians  were  killed,  the  inhabitants  losing 
one  young  girl.  The  town  was  never  re- 
built completely,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
courts  were  removed  to  Pittsburg. 

Uniontown  being  on  the  line  of  Brad- 
dock's  route,  at  the  foot  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountains,  in  a  rich 
farming  country,  had  become,  in  1781, 
a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  condition  Gabriel 
Thomas  extols,  in  the  English  colonies, 
"had  neither  lawyers  nor  doctors,  and  was 
therefore  peaceable  and  healthy"  (19) ;  for 
Dr.  Samuel  Sackett,  who  had  been  a  sur- 
geon in  the  colonial  army,  migrated  from 
Connecticut,  September,  1781,  to  Union- 
town,  where  he  resided  until  Nov.  10,  1788, 
when  he  removed  to  his  farm  on  George's 
creek,  one  mile  south  of  Smithfield.  He 
practiced  his  profession  regularly  for  about 
forty  years  and  had  an  extensive  and  there- 
fore a  laborious  practice.  Dr.  Sackett  died 
in   1833.     His  daughter  Sally  became  the 


wife  of  Dr.  Lewis  Marchand.  He  had  four 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  old  farm  still 
remains  in  the  family  (22). 

At  least  four  years  before  Dr.  Sackett 
came  west,  Dr.  Henry  Moore  practiced 
medicine  in  Buffalo  township,  Washington 
county.  He  had  extensive  lands  taken  up 
on  Virginia  certificates  in  that  locality.  In 
addition,  a  tract  of  398  acres  was  surveyed 
to  him  Nov.  18,  1786,  known  as  ''Battle- 
fields."  We  learn  that  in  September,  1777, 
a  man  named  Grice,  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  at  the 
mouth  of  Peter's  run.  A  little  girl  of  eleven 
had  her  skull  fractured  by  a  blow  or  toma- 
hawk. *'Dr.  Moore,  of  Catfish,  was  called 
and  trepanned  her  head,"  and  she  finally 
recovered  (10).  Dr.  Moore  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  about  1824,  where  he  resided 
with  his  son  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  stage  owners  on  the  National  Pike 

(29). 

The  trials  and  hardships  of  a  country 
doctor  in  those  early  times  cannot  be  real- 
ized even  by  our  rural  friends  of  to-day. 
The  weary  rides  of  thirty  miles  or  more 
over  mere  paths,  not  roads,  and  through 
the  dense  forests ;  long  night  trips,  often 
lighted  by  the  pine  knot  torch ;  the  con- 
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stant  danger  from  fierce  beasts,  both  wild 
and  human;  through  rain,  snow  storm  or 
sweltering  heat ;  through  swamps  and  mire, 
over  rocks  and  logs,  his  practice  called. 
Either  on  foot  or  horseback  he  carried  the 
inevitable  saddle  bags,  with  their  wonderful 
collection  of  mysterious  packages  of  herbs 
and  drugs  and  torturing  instruments.  He 
answered  every  call  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
his  one  aim  in  life  seeming  to  be  to  relieve 
suffering.  "One  dollar  for  the  first  three 
miles,  each  extra  mile  a  shilling;  powders, 
nine  pence  per  dozen ;  anodynes,  a  shilling ; 
blisters,  a  three  pence ;  tincture  of  bark,  a 
shilling  and  a  six  pence,  and  a  bottle  to 
put  the  tincture  in,  a  nine  pence"  (24),  and 
this  mostly  in  produce  for  pay.  For 
such  arduous  labor  was  this  all  the  compen- 
sation ?  Oh !  no !  no !  all  the  MacLures 
did  not  live  in  Drumtochty ! 

The  most  thrilling  experience  of  any 
pioneer  doctor  recorded  was  that  of  Dr. 
John  Knight.  He  was  a  resident  of  Fay- 
ette county.  In  1776  he  enlisted  in  the 
West  Augusta  Va.  Reg.  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, afterwards  he  was  appointed  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  9th  Va.,  and  on  Aug.  9,  1778, 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  7th  Pa.,  sta- 
tioned at  Ft.  Pitt,  on  the  recommendation 


of  Gen.  Irvine.  When  the  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  in  1782,  was  organ- 
ized, at  the  request  of  Col.  Wm.  Crawford, 
its  commander,  he  was  appointed  its  sur- 
geon. The  disastrous  defeat  and  horrible 
butchery  of  this  army  of  five  hundred,  near 
Sandusky,  June  5,  1782,  is  only  too  well 
known.  Col.  Crawford,  Dr.  Knight  and 
others  got  separated  from  the  retreating 
troops.  For  two  days  they  wandered 
through  the  woods,  finally  striking  the  trail. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they 
were  discovered  by  the  Indians  and  several 
killed  and  the  rest  taken  captives.  The 
colonel's  and  doctor's  hands  and  arms  were 
bound,  and  they  were  hurried  back  toward 
Sandusky,  with  nine  others.  Having 
marched  about  twenty-five  miles,  a  halt  was 
made  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  two 
Delaware  chiefs,  bitter  enemies  of  the 
whites,  coming  up,  all  the  prisoners'  faces 
were  painted  black.  Hurrying  on  again, 
they  soon  passed  four  of  their  slain  and 
scalped  companions  by  the  wayside.  In 
the  evening  a  number  of  squaws  and  boys 
tomahawked,  before  their  eyes,  the  other 
five.  The  next  night  Dr.  Knight  was 
bound  to  a  tree  and,  after  being  cruelly 
beaten,  was  compelled  to  witness  the  hor- 
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rible  torture  and  burning  of  Col.  Crawford. 
The  notorious  Simon  Girty  was  present, 
whom  Crawford  knew,  and  he  begged  the 
regenade  to  shoot  him  to  end  his  suffer- 
ings, but  he  laughingly  replied,  "that  he 
had  no  gun."  Girty  then  came  up  to  Knight 
and  told  him  to  prepare  for  death,  and 
swore  by  a  fearful  oath  he  should  not  es- 
cape a  similar  torture.  They  scalped  Craw- 
ford while  living,  and  struck  his  scalp  into 
Knight's  face  with  fiendish  exultation. 
Crawford,  notwithstanding  most  devilish 
methods  of  cruelty,  never  gratified  them  by 
crying  out,  but  prayed  in  a  low  tone.  This 
was  the  last  Knight  knew,  but  the  next  day, 
passing  the  place,  he  saw  the  burned  re- 
mains of  his  courageous  commander. 
Knight's  face  was  again  painted  black  and 
he  was  bound  and  sent  on  with  one  huge 
Indian.  Intheevening  the  mosquitoes  were 
very  bad  and  the  Indian  released  Knight, 
who  was  quite  a  small  man,  in  order  that 
he  might  brush  these  pests  off  the  Indian 
while  he  was  cooking  his  supper.  Knight 
secured  a  club  and,  striking  the  Indian  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  was  enabled  to  escape. 
He  reached  Fort  Mcintosh  in  twenty  days, 
after  incredible  hardship  and  suffering. 
"He  subsisted  on  gooseberries,  young  net- 


ties,  the  juice  of  herbs,  a  few  service-berries 
and  some  may-apples.  He  killed  two  young 
blackbirds  and  a  terrapin,  which  he  de- 
voured uncooked.  When  this  food  affect- 
ed his  stomach  he  ate  wild  ginger."  Much 
of  the  time  his  jaws  were  so  sore  and  swol- 
len from  the  Indian  blows  that  he  could 
not  chew  at  all.  Dr.  Knight  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt  on  July  4,  and  was  welcomed  as 
one  returned  from  the  grave.  He  remained 
a  surgeon  in  Ft.  Pitt  until  the  close  of  the 
war  and  married  a  step-niece  of  Col.  Craw- 
ford. He  was  always  a  great  favorite  and 
was  known  "as  a  good  man,  of  strict  verac- 
ity, of  a  calm  and  deliberate  mind,  who 
would  not  exaggerate."  He  removed  to 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  where  he  died  March  12, 
1838.  He  left  ten  children  (45c,  23,  8,  64). 
The  most  romantic  character  connected 
with  the  early  doctors  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania was  John  Rose.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  and  refined  young  man  of 
engaging  manners.  Was  fine  looking  and 
undoubtedly  well  educated.  He  spoke  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  Eng- 
lish fairly  well.  His  story  was  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  colonies  in  their  struggle 
and  left  his  home  in  Europe,  against  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  espouse 
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their  cause.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Wisendorf,  a  German  of  Baltimore,  and 
was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  7th  Pa. 
Reg-.,  having  served  as  surgeon's  mate  m 
one  of  the  hospitals.  Jealousies  led  him  to 
resign  in  1780,  and  he  shipped  as  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  but  was  taken  prisoner  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Rose  being  exchanged  the 
next  year,  Gen.  Irvine  received  him  into  his 
own  family  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  1781,  he 
was  appointed  as  an  aid  on  his  staff,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Rose  came  with  Gen. 
Irvine  when  he  assumed  command  at  Ft. 
Pitt,  and  he  soon  became  very  popular,  al- 
though rather  reticent.  When  Crawford's 
expedition  was  organized  Gen.  Irvine 
wrote  to  Washington,  "I  have  sent  with 
him  Lieutenant  Rose,  my  aid-de-camp,  a 
very  vigilant,  active,  brave  young  gentle- 
man, well  acquainted  with  service."  In  this 
campaign  Rose  exhibited  great  courage  in 
resisting  the  attack  of  the  Indians  and  Brit- 
ish in  the  disastrous  battle  at  Sandusky. 
In  the  retreat  it  is  said,  ''His  cheerfulness, 
suavity  and  coolness  were  only  equaled  by 
his  wonderful  skill  and  intrepidity."  The 
official  report  says,  ''I  must  acknowledge 
myself  ever  obliged  to  Maj.  Rose  for  his 
assistance  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp. 
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His  character  is  estimable  and  his  bravery 
cannot  be  outdone"  (8). 

The  true  name  of  this  heroic  young  man 
was  Henri  Gustave  Rosenthall.  He  was  a 
Russian  nobleman  who,  having  killed  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  fled  to  America.  In 
1784  he  received  immunity  from  his  sov- 
ereign and  sailed  home  to  Europe  having 
until  that  time  kept  his  identity  a  profound 
secret  (12a  &  68). 

John  David  Schoeff,  M.D.,  visited  Pitts- 
burg in  the  summer  of  1783.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  ever  cross  the  Allegheny 
mountains  in  a  carriage.  He  was  attached 
to  the  German  troops  employed  in  America 
by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  military  surgeon.  After 
the  war  he   spent  two   years  in   traveling 

(SO- 

In  1784,  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Indians,  passed 
through  Pittsburg'  and  wrote,  ''There  are 
here  four  attorneys,  two  doctors  and  not 
a  priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor 
chapel,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  be  damned 
without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy."  He  also 
adds,  "The  place  I  believe  will  never  be 
any  considerable"  (55b). 

Of  these  two  doctors  one  was  Dr.  Na- 
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thaniel  Bedford,  but  how  long  previously 
he  had  been  there  cannot  be  accurately 
known.  The  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Mowry,  of  Al- 
legheny, had  a  copper  plated  diploma  dated 
London,  April  3,  1770,  which  certifies  "that 
Nathaniel  Bedford  had  diligently  attended 
the  lectures  in  a  school  conducted  by 
Thomas  Denman  and  William  Osborn." 
He  also  had  an  account  book  of  Dr.  Bed- 
ford's for  the  year  1784  (5).  It  is  tradition 
that  Dr.  Bedford  came  to  this  country  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  army.  Visiting  Pitts- 
burg he  was  charmed  by  its  natural  beau- 
ties, and  so  resigned  his  commission  and 
immediately  located  there.  He  for  years 
lived  in  a  beautiful  home  at  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  7th  and  Liberty  streets,  extending 
back  to  Penn.  He  afifected  the  style  of 
an  English  nobleman,  had  servants,  horses 
and  hunting  dogs,  and  lived  in  great  luxury 
for  those  days.  He  was  of  polished,  schol- 
arly habits.  That  he  was  well  educated  is 
proven  by  some  Latin,  that  he  had  cor- 
rectly composed.  He  married  Jane  Orms- 
by,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Ormsby, 
a  leading  merchant  of  Pittsburg.  At  her 
death  he  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land 
left  by  her  father.  In  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette, June  27,  181 1,  he  advertises  lots  for 
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sale  in  this  land  in  Birmingham.  He  seems 
to  have  withdrawn  from  active  practice 
after  his  wife's  death,  as  he  married  her 
lady's  maid  and  moved  across  the  river  to 
the  south  side.  On  Christmas,  1796,  Red 
Pole  and  Blue  Jacket  were  detained  in 
Pittsburg,  the  former  was  taken  sick  and 
attended  by  Dr.  Bedford  and  Dr.  Car- 
michael  of  the  army,  but  died  in  about 
three  weeks  (26b). 

This  was  Dr.  Jno.  F.  Carmichael,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  entered  the  army  in  1789  and 
resigned  in  1804  (65).  Dr.  Bedford  laid  out 
Birmingham  and  named  Carson  street  after 
an  old  friend,  a  sea  captain  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mrs.  James 
O'Hara.  Dr. Bedford  died  childless,  March 
21,  1818,  aged  67,  (7),  and  was  buried  with 
Masonic  honors  (33).  His  grave  is  still  in 
the  front  yard  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Jno. 
Nusser,  at  the  head  of  south  Twelfth  St., 
and  his  monument,  a  large  urn  on  the  hill- 
side, could  for  years  be  seen  from  the  Pitts- 
burg side  of  the  river.  His  widow  after- 
ward resided  in  Bayardstown  (46  &  66). 

The  other  doctor  referred  to  by  Lee  was, 
most  likely.  Dr.  Thomas  Parker,  whose 
name  appears  with  Dr.  Bedford's  in  the 
first  list  of  trustees  of  the  Pittsburg  Acad- 
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emy,  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette, 
March  24,  1787.  From  his  being  elected 
to  such  an  honorable  position,  we  would  in- 
fer that  he  had  been  there  for  some  time 
and  was  a  man  of  education.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  in  1791  (48). 

The  next  physician  to  locate  in  Pittsburg 
was  one  to  the  manor  born.  Dr.  Peter 
Mowry  was  born  Sept.  14,  1770.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Dr. 
N.  Bedford  "to  be  taught  the  science  and 
art  of  medicine  and  surgery."  He  must 
have  been  well  taught,  for  he  was  a  very 
successful  practitioner  and  rose  to  distinc- 
tion and  eminence.  He  upheld  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  and  impressed  upon  his 
students  the  great  responsibility  of  their 
calling  and  advised  hospital  experience  as 
the  best  way  to  study  and  become  skillful 
physicians.  With  much  feeling,  he  said, 
"God  help  the  quacks  who  with  little 
knowledge  and  much  impudence  rush  in 
where  conscientious  men  fear  to  enter."  He 
died,  aged  63  years,  leaving  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  Bedford,  both  of  whom  were  phy- 
sicians but  died  in  early  manhood  (5).  His 
mantle  possibly  fell  upon  his  student  and 
nephew,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  B.  Mowry,  for 
many  years  a  distinguished  and  honored 
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physician  of  Allegheny,  and  the  president 
of  this  society  in  1876,  whose  son,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Mowry,  is  now  a  prominent  physi- 
cian in  the  same  city. 

It  was  the  custom  in  this  country,  as  in 
England,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
to  learn  the  business,  the  same  as  in  other 
occupations  and  trades.  Indeed  a  worthy 
old  lady  years  ago  urged  even  me  to  take 
her  stable  boy  on  the  same  conditions !  The 
student  of  medicine  in  those  days  was  cer- 
tainly not  carried  to  his  profession  "on 
flowery  beds  of  ease !"  As  an  apprentice 
his  duties  were  manifold.  He  spread  plas- 
ters, mixed  ointments,  picked  lint  and 
made  decoctions.  All  medicines  were  pur- 
chased in  their  crude  form  and  the  grinding 
of  them,  in  the  great  iron  mortar,  was  no 
sm.all  job,  while  their  odor  and  irritating 
qualities  tried  eyes,  nose  and  lungs  as  well 
as  patience.  He  learned  to  cup  and  bleed, 
and  apply  leeches  which  he  may  have  se- 
cured himself  from  the  neighboring  brook. 
Much  of  his  work  was  more  menial,  attend- 
ing the  horse,  chopping  wood,  running  er- 
rands, and  it  is  said,  in  Philadelphia,  "they 
even  had  to  help  the  doctor's  good  wife 
with  the  family  washing."  As  he  pro- 
gressed he  helped  his  master  in  surgery, 
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often  a  physical  task  in  those  days  before 
anaesthetics.  He  drew  teeth  and  per- 
formed other  acts  of  minor  surgery.  He 
often  accompanied  the  doctor,  carrying  the 
link  or  lantern  at  night  and  the  saddle-bags 
by  day,  or  sat  at  the  patient's  bed-side  while 
his  master  slept.  When  adjudged  fit  he 
crossed  the  mountains  to  attend  "a  course 
of  lectures"  in  some  eastern  school.  Re- 
turning home  he  was  dubbed  "Doc."  and 
was  much  sought  after,  as  a  desirable 
catch,  by  the  neighboring  young  ladies. 
Opening  a  "shop"  of  his  own,  he  some- 
times, after  a  few  years,  m.ade  sufficient 
money  to  return  east,  secure  his  degree, 
and  become  a  full-fledged  doctor. 

Dr.  McKenzie  was  the  principal  surgeon 
at  Ft.  Pitt  in  1788,  and  he  appointed  Dr. 
Knight  surgeon's  mate  (8a). 

In  1794  to  1797  "Doctor  Adams"  had  an 
account  with  the  Jones  Ferry,  across  the 
Monongahela,  at  Pittsburg,  for  hay,  oats, 
ferryage,  etc.  (34). 

From  1795  to  1796  "Doctor  Wilkins" 
had  an  account  in  the  same  book,  "To 
Feree  6  pence"  (34a).  Who  these  gentle- 
men were  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out, 
but  I  am  glad  to  record  both  of  their  ac- 
counts are  marked  paid  in  full. 
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Three  more  items  of  history  must  be 
mentioned,  all  occurring  in  1794.  The  in- 
corporation of  the  borough  of  Pittsburg, 
the  so-called  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and 
the  final  victory  over  the  Indians  in  Oliio 
by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  Ft.  Pitt  had 
become  dilapidated  and  Ft.  Fayette  was 
built  on  the  Allegheny  river  at  what  is  now 
Garrison  alley.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  the  doctor  to  walk  at  the  head  of 
funeral  processions,  the  body  being  carried 
upon  a  bier  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 
On  one  occasion,  an  eccentric  Englishman 
named  Price,  who  manufactured  simple 
castings  and  delivered  them  himself  to  his 
customers,  met  such  a  procession  and  called 
out,  "Well,  doctor,  I  see  that  like  myself 
you  are  delivering  your  own  work"  (57). 

Dr.  Geo.  Stevenson  went  to  Pittsburg 
from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1794.  He  was  born 
in  York  in  1759.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  a  student  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Teachers  and  students  joined 
the  army  and  he  served  at  Brandywine  and 
Valley  Forge.  He  afterwards  completed 
his  medical  studies  and  re-enlisted  as  a  sur- 
geon. After  the  war  he  returned  to  Car- 
lisle and  practiced  his  profession.  In  the 
whiskey  insurrection  he  organized  a  militia 


company  and  crossed  the  mountains,  but 
instead  of  capturing  Pittsburg,  he,  like 
Dr.  Bedford,  was  captured  by  the  pic- 
turesque city,  and,  returning  for  his 
family,  immediately  opened  his  office 
there.  He  for  many  years  was  a 
leading  "figure  in  the  local  history  of  h's 
time,  not  only  as  a  medical  man,  but  also 
as  a  conspicuous,  public  spirited  and  patri- 
otic citizen,  taking  an  active  part  in  educa- 
tional, commercial,  philanthropic  and  social 
life  of  the  town."  Dr.  Stevenson  was  elect- 
ed chief  burgess  of  Pittsburg  May  22,  1801. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
University  of  Western  Pa.  in  1819.  In 
1825  he  returned  east  and  died  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  in  1829.  He  left  two  sons.  Dr. 
Henry,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Dr.  P.  C, 
of  Carlisle.  The  Pittsburg  Directory  of 
181 5  gives  his  house  on  Penn  Ave.,  be- 
tween Hay  and  Pitt  streets  (25). 

Dr.  Felix  Brunot  was  a  French  Hugue- 
not, born  in  1752.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  foster  brother,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, and  was  a  member  of  his  medical 
corps  during  the  entire  revolution.  After 
the  war  he  first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  but 
went  to  Pittsburg  in  1797.  He  resided  on 
and  owned  a  large  plot  of  ground  in  the 
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Ohio  river,  just  below  the  town,  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  Brunot's  Island. 
Lafayette,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1825, 
went  to  Pittsburg  chiefly  to  meet  this  in- 
timate friend  whom  ''he  greeted  with  great 
affection"  and  was  entertained  by  him.  Dr. 
Brimot  died  May  23,  1838.  He  was  es- 
pecially skillful  as  a  surgeon  and  is  said 
'*to  have  been  the  first  physician  in  the 
community  to  use  electricity  in  his  prac- 
tice."    His  office  was  on  Liberty  St. 

The  late  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  one  of 
Pittsburg's  most  eminent  philanthropists, 
was  a  grandson  (11). 

Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  was  located  in 
Pittsburg  before  1798.  Aug.  11,  1798,  he 
was  secretary  of  "a.  meeting  of  citizens  to 
deliberate  on  a  proper  person  to  represent 
the  district  in  Congress."  Drs.  Bedford  and 
Stevenson  being  on  the  committee,  he  was 
most  probably  located  there  some  time  pre- 
viously. At  the  4th  of  July  celebration  in 
1 801  "Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  arose  and 
pronounced  an  animating  oration,  which 
drew  forth  burst  of  applause."  (48).  He  was 
a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church 
in  1805,  and  died  in  1809.  I  have  a  number 
of  his  medical  books,  all  published  in  Eng- 
land in  the  i8th  century.     I  also  presented 


to  the  Surgeon  Generals  Library  in  Wash- 
ington several  quaint  old  Latin  medical 
works  of  his,  proving  his  education.  I 
remember  an  oil  painting  of  him,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  smooth  brass  buttons,  with  a  high 
collar  and  stock,  also  showing  his  gold- 
headed  cane.  He  came  west,  I  think,  from 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  at  least  a  number  of 
books  of  his  wife's  shows  she  had  lived  and 
had  friends  there.  Mr.  Jno.  Jones,  of  Se- 
wickley,  is  her  nephew.  I  have  recently 
seen  a  beautiful  silver  mounted  tortoise 
shell  case  of  the  doctor's,  with  a  fine  pair 
of  scales  in  it,  that  even  now  would  be  con- 
sidered expensive  for  a  physician's  outfit. 
His  writing  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
graceful  penman.  He  left  no  children  and 
his  widow,  a  most  highly  accomplished 
lady,  became  my  father's  stepmother. 

We  will  now  return  to  Fayette  county 
and  consider  all  the  physicians  there  until 
the  close  of  the  century. 

Dr.  James  Francis  was  the  first  physi- 
cian, not  only  of  Connellsville,  but  in  all 
the  northern  section  of  Fayette  county.  The 
earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  found  in  the 
County  Commissioners'  records  of  1787, 
when  he  presented  a  bill  for  professional 
attendance  on  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Un- 
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iontown.  He  must  have  been  there  a  con- 
siderable time  before  this.  In  1806  his 
name  is  found  in  the  list  of  voters,  and  he 
was  also  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  same  year.  **He  was  widely  and 
favorably  known"  as  a  physician,  but  no 
records  are  to  be  found  of  his  life  (22). 

Dr.  Benjamin  Stevens  was  born  Feb.  20, 
1737.  He  was  a  relative  of  Jeremiah  Pears 
and  they  came  together  to  Fayette  county 
in  1789.  Dr.  S.  settled  on  a  farm  in  North 
Union  township  and  practiced  medicine 
there  until  he  moved  to  Uniontown,  about 
181 1.  He  died  in  1813  and  was  buried  with 
Masonic  honors.  ''During  the  long  period 
of  his  practice,  he  stood  high  in  public  es- 
timation as  a  good  physician  and  citizen.'* 
He  had  several  students,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Dorsey,  Dr.  Daniel  Sturgeon,  Dr.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Wright. 

Dr.  Daniel  Sturgeon  was  born  Oct.  2^, 
1780,  and  graduated  at  Jefiferson  College. 
"He  succeeded  to  Dr.  Stevens'  practice  and 
became  a  physician,  trusted,  respected  and 
deservedly  popular."  He  was  U.  S.  sena- 
tor for  Pennsylvania  1840- 185 1.  His  son, 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Sturgeon,  afterward  practiced 
in  Uniontown  (22). 

Dr.  Solomon   Drown  delivered  an  ora- 


tion,  which  is  still  extant,  in  Marietta,  O., 
April  7,  1789,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  its 
settlement.  The  oration  is  of  real  merit 
and  shows  scholarship  and  thought.  The 
committee  asking  for  its  publication  says, 
''The  citizens  of  Marietta  return  you  our 
most  cordial  and  sincere  thanks  for  your 
patient,  ingenious  and  eloquent  oration  de- 
livered this  day"  (49a).  He  also  delivered 
an  oration  at  Gov.  St.  Clair's  reception  in 
Marietta  the  year  previous,  and  an  eulogy 
on  James  M.  Varnum  Jan.  10,  1789  (49). 
In  the  year  1796  we  find  "Dr.  Solomon 
Drown,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  deliver- 
ing the  oration  at  the  4th  of  July  celebra- 
tion at  Uniontown,  Pa.  He  bought  lots 
there,  and  that  he  practiced  medicine  is 
shown  by  the  County  Commissioners'  al- 
lowance of  his  accounts  for  attending  pris- 
oners in  the  jail  in  1801"  (22).  This  is  all 
the  written  record  of  him  who  so  beauti- 
fully eulogized  others. 

Dr.  Henry  Chapese  was  a  physician,  and, 
as  was  very  common  in  those  days,  was 
also  a  druggist  in  Uniontown  from  1790  to 
1800.  He  purchased  a  lot  there,  Aug.  13, 
1791.  In  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  July,  1793, 
he  advertises  "that  he  has  just  received  a 
new  recruit  of  Patent  and  other  medicines," 
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also  a  snake  bite  remedy,  in  small  vials, 
"15  drops  of  which,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, is  an  immediate  cure"  (22). 

Dr.  Young  was  an  early  physician  in 
Fayette  county.  An  advertisement  in  the 
Western  Telegraph,  Washington,  Pa.,  May 
17,  1796,  says,  "Dr.  Young  respectfully  in- 
forms the  public  that  he  has  recently  re- 
ceived from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
a  neat  general  assortment  of  drugs,  medi- 
cines, patent  medicines,  etc.,  which  he  is 
now  selling  at  his  shop,  near  the  new  mar- 
ket house,  in  Uniontown.  *  *  He  like- 
wise continues  to  practice  in  the  different 
branches  of  his  profession."  Any  further 
items  concerning  these  worthy  gentlemen 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  (22). 

Dr.  Jesse  Pennel  was  born  of  Quaker 
parents  in  Philadelphia,  September  5, 
1772.  He  received  a  liberal  education  and 
afterwards  attended  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  a  certificate  of 
which  is  still  preserved  and  the  following 
is  a  correct  copy :  "This  is  to  certify  that 
Jesse  Pennel  hath  attended  a  course  of  my 
lectures  in  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and 
on  Clinical  Cases,  with  diligence  and  punc- 
tuality." Benj'n  Rush,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  above  branches  of  medi- 
cine, Phila.,  24th  Feb.,  1792. 
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Dr.  Pennel  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Fay- 
ette county,  after  marrying  Miss  Hannah 
Grubb,  and  practicing  one  year  in  Win- 
chester, Va.  On  the  5th  of  February,  18 19, 
he  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  at  that  time 
was  epidemic  in  the  county.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  as  was  also 
his  wife  (22). 

Doctor  Adam  Simonson  came  from 
the  east  prior  to  1795.  In  that  year  he 
purchased  a  lot  in  "Jacobs  Addition."  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Obadiah  Jen- 
nings, of  Dunlaps  Creek,  and  remained  a 
practicing  physician  in  Uniontown  until  his 
death  in  1808.  A  good  man  full  of  good 
works  {22). 

We  will  now  consider  the  early  physi- 
cians of  Washington  county.  Dr.  Absalom 
Baird  was  a  son  of  John  Baird,  a  Scotch- 
man who  came  to  America  with  General 
Braddock  and  was  with  him  at  his  defeat. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  married 
a  Quaker  lady.  He  joined  Forbes'  expedi- 
tion and  was  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
the  ill-advised  battle  on  Grants'  Hill.  He 
left  his  widow  and  son  Absalom  in  Chester 
county.  She  taught  school  for  several 
vears  in  order  to  educate  her  son  :  then  sent 


him  to  a  noted  school  under  charo;-e  of 
Robert  Smith,  at  Pequa,  Lancaster  county. 
Leaving  school,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Gardner  Scott,  of  Chester  county.  He 
had  just  finished  his  studies  when  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out.  Dr.  Scott  raised  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  and  Baird  enlisted  and 
was  made  an  ensign.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  an  ass't  surgeon  of  a  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point,  N.Y.  When  Gen. 
Wayne  was  hit  in  the  head  with  a  musket 
ball  Dr.  Baird  dressed  his  wound.  He  was 
commissioned  surgeon  in  Col.  Jcdutlia 
Baldwin's  regiment  in  t7<So,  and  remained 
with  it  until  it  disbanded. 

He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county, 
where  he  married  Susanna  Brown  in  1783. 
In  1786  he  removed  to  Washington,  Pa. 
Pie  purchased  lots  in  1788,  on  which  he 
built  the  house  where  he  always  resided. 
His  untimely  death  was  caused  by  falling 
from  a  horse,  Oct.  27,  1805,  aged  49  years. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  and  military 
honors.  Dr.  Baird  was  an  esteemed  physi- 
cian, a  leading  citizen,  and  was  honored 
politically  and  socially.  He  was  prominent 
in   military  circles,  especially    during    the 


whiskey  insurrection.  He  was  on  the  orig- 
inal charter  of  Washington  College  as  a 
trustee,  in  1787.  He  left  four  sons,  one 
was  a  physician  in  Chillicothe,  O.  There 
are  many  prominent  descendants  (29). 

Dr.  Jacob  Green  was  a  physician  in 
Springhill  township.  Nothing  can  be 
found  concerning  him,  but  that  his  name 
appears  on  that  record  that  seems  to  let 
none  escape,  the  tax  roll,  in  the  year  1786 

(29)- 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  town  of  Canons- 
burg  it  is  noted  that  Dr.  Thompson  was 
a  purchaser  of  a  lot.  Dr.  Hugh  Thomp- 
son was  an  early  settler  in  Peters  town- 
ship, Washington  county,  where  he  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  practiced  medi- 
cine over  a  large  section  of  the   country 

(29). 

Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  was  born  July  22, 
1769,  and  died  July  9,  1825.  He  removed 
from    Canton   township   to    Ohio    in    1792 

(44). 

Dr.  Jno.  Culbertson  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  1794,  but  soon  moved  to  the  coun- 
try  in  Independence  township,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  for  not  less  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  the  first  physician  to  settle 
in  old  Hopewell  township.    He  was  known 
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as  a  man  of  large  intelligence  and  influence 
in  the  community.  His  practice  was  large 
and  altogether  in  the  country.  He  lived 
unmarried  and  died  in  1828  (29a). 

Dr.  Wm.  Bachly  moved  from  the  east 
in  about  1794.  He  opened  his  shop  on  a 
farm  near  what  is  now  called  Lindleys 
Mills  Station.  He  practiced  medicine  here 
for  about  fifteen  years  and  then  moved  to 
Ohio.  It  is  said  he  excelled  more  in  the 
use  of  strong  language  than  in  his  medical 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Blachly,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Ebenezer  S.  Blachly,  was  born  April  17, 
1786,  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  rece*ived  his 
medical  education  in  New  York  and  prac- 
ticed one  year  with  Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  of  that 
city.  He  left  New  York  with  the  intention 
of  setthng  in  New  Orleans.  He  rode  to 
Pittsburg  and  went  down  the  river  in  a 
flat-boat.  Arriving  at  Memphis,  he  learned 
from  friends  that  yellow  fever  was  raging 
in  New  Orleans  and  that  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal for  him  to  go  there.  There  was  no 
way  to  go  back,  but  over  land,  so  he 
bought  a  horse  and  started  on  his  long, 
lonesome  and  dangerous  journey  through 
a  country  with  roads  but  little  better  than 
Indian  trails  and  without  accommodation 
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for  man  or  beast.  Arriving  after  many 
days  at  Catfish  (Washington,  Pa.)  his  horse 
died  and  he  found  himself  with  a  saddle  and 
bridle  and  short  of  money.  An  auction 
sale  of  a  doctor's  shop  was  going  on  (possi- 
bly Dr.  Baird's)  and  he  stopped  to  Hsten. 
Seeing  a  little  foreign  doctor  buying  ev- 
erything too  cheap,  he  bid  on  a  book  and 
much  against  his  wishes  it  was  knocked 
down  to  him,  which  still  further  reduced 
his  spare  cash.  Dr.  Le  Moyne,  thus  learn- 
ing he  was  a  doctor,  invited  him  cordially 
to  his  house.  He  told  him  of  a  Dr. 
Blachly  living  out  in  the  country  and 
loaned  him  a  horse  to  go  and  see  him.  The 
visit  resulted  in  his  finding  a  distant  rela- 
tive and  an  invitation  to  become  his  part- 
ner. So,  in  1806,  Dr.  Henry  settled  in 
Morris  township,  near  the  village  of  Pros- 
perit}^  He  rapidly  grew  into  favor  and  it 
is  hinted  his  success  was  the  cause  of  Dr. 
William's  moving  to  Ohio.  He  had  an 
extensive  practice  for  over  forty  years  and 
ever  held  the  first  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  surgeon  of  rare  skill  for  those 
days.  He  had  a  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents under  his  tuition  and  left  four  sons, 
Joseph  W.,  Ebenezer,  Henry  and  Stephen 
L.,  and  two  sons-in-law  in  the  medical  pro- 
se 


fession.  He  died  aged  63  years  and  his 
wife  lived  to  see  her  97th  birthday.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Stephen  L. 
Blachly,  an  eminent  member  of  this  society, 
who  was  its  first  vice  president  in  1873,  and 
who  is  still  living  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  to  give  me  these  facts,  at  the 
age  of  86,  near  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr. 
Oliver   L.    Blachlv,     in    Wilkinsburg,    Pa. 

(31). 

Dr.  Samuel  McFadden,  born  1757,  died 
April  26,  1834.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1795  and  first  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
thence  he  migrated  to  West  Middletown, 
Washington  county,  and  afterward  moved 
to  Cadiz,  Ohio  (44a). 

Dr.  John  Julius  Le  Moyne  de  V^illers 
was  born  near  Paris  in  1760.  His  father 
was  a  physician  and  had  charge  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes.  He  studied  medicine  with 
his  father  and  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni- 
ties Paris  offered,  going  through  a  course 
of  seven  years'  study,  including  hospital 
service.  He  practiced  in  Paris  and  was 
present  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  be- 
ing borne  along  with  the  great  crowd 
against  his  will.  He  joined  a  party,  many 
of  them  of  high  families,  fleeing  from  the 
cruelties    of    the    French    revolution.     He 


was  shipwrecked  but  succeeded  in  land- 
ing safely,  although  losing  all  his  cloth- 
ing, books  and  instruments.  He  first  set- 
tled in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  but  removed  to 
Washington  about  1797.  Here  he  married 
Nancy,  the  daughter  of  Francis  McCully, 
then  recently  arrived  from  Ireland.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  fond  of  music 
and  drawing.  He  accumulated  many 
books,  especially  on  chemistry  and  botany, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He  loved  flow- 
er gardening.  He  died  in  1849,  ^^^^ 
of  years  and  good  works.    His  son, 

Francis  Julius  Le  Moyne  was  an  only 
child.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  Sept. 
4,  1798.  He  graduated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  181 5,  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia.  Flis  biography  is 
well  known  and  his  great  ability  acknowl- 
edged. He  gave  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College  $40,000,  and  his  advocacy  of 
cremation  is  known  to  all,  he  having  erect- 
ed the  first  crematory  in  America.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  home,  Washington, 
Oct.  14,  1879.  His  son.  Dr.  Frank  Le 
Moyne,  has  long  been  one  of  Pittsburg's 
leading  surgeons  and  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  society  (29). 

Doctor  David  Wishart  emigrated  from 


Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1796.  He  first  set- 
tled in  Huntingdon  and  afterward  Bedford 
county,  where  his  son  John,  who  had  been 
born  in  Scotland  in  1780,  studied  medicine 
and  in  1808  graduated  in  Philadelphia.  He 
immediately  opened  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton. He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, both  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
and  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  called  in  con- 
sultations from  great  distances.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions,  resolute  pur- 
poses, and  took  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  biography  is  well  known  and 
his  descendants  and  connections  very  large. 
His  son,  Jno.  W.  Wishart,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  entered 
the  army  as  surgeon  of  the  140th  Pa.  Reg. 
V.  I.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Pittsburg, 
where  he  still  resides,  and  His  son,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wishart,  is  a  member  of  this 
society  (29). 

The  fullest  biography  extant  of  all  the 
pioneer  doctors  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Doddridge.  He  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa., 
Oct.  14,  1769.  His  parents  moved  to  Wasli- 
ington  county,  near  the  West  Virginia 
line,  in  the  spring  of  1773.  His  father  was 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  shortly  after 
arriving,  built  on  his  own  farm  a  house  for 
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divine  worship  and  also  to  be  used  for  a 
school.  This  was  long  known  as  Dod- 
dridge's chapel.  Joseph  was  sent  to  school 
in  Maryland,  but  returned  in  a  few  years 
to  work  on  the  farm.  At  nineteen  he  was 
a  traveling  Methodist  preacher  with  the 
noted  Francis  Asbury.  In  1791  his  father 
died  and  the  care  of  the  family  and  farm 
fell  upon  him,  and  therefore  he  had  to  stop 
preaching.  His  desire  for  learning  contin- 
ued and  he  and  his  brother  Philip  (after- 
ward a  noted  jurist  and  member  of  Con- 
gress) studied  at  home.  Working  hard  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  woods  all  day,  they 
spent  the  evenings  pouring  over  their  books 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  fire.  These  two 
boys  entered  JefTerson  Academy  in  1791, 
and  a  classmate  extols  their  talents  in  the 
highest  terms.  In  T792  Dr.  Doddridge  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon  by  Bish  jp 
White,  in  Philadelphia,  possibly  while  he 
was  studying  medicine  and  completing  his 
course  with  Dr.  Rush.  He  was  under  ne- 
cessity of  combining  with  his  clerical  pro- 
fession that  of  medicine  in  order  to  obtain 
support.  His  amiable  wife  used  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  this  early  period,  "He 
was  too  poor  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
when    Saturday    afternoon    came  he  was 
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obliged  to  remain — incognitis — while  she 
adjusted  and  mended  his  clothes  for  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday,"  knee 
breeches  and  long  stockings  being  then  in 
vogue. 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Doddridge  became 
eminently  successful  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar, and  by  this  means  was  able  to  educate 
a  large  family  of  children.  In  later  years 
the  Medico  Surgical  Society  of  Eastern 
Ohio  elected  him  an  honorary  member, 
''said  society  being  well  convinced  of  his 
abilities  and  scientific  skill."  The  letter 
sending  this  announcement  says,  ''I  do  not 
know  my  dear  brother,  that  the  accompa- 
nying certificate  will  oe  acceptable  to  thee, 
yet  it  may  at  some  future  day  serve  to  re- 
mind thee  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  thee 
was  held,  by  such  of  thy  medical  brethren 
as  had  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  thy 
professional  and  moral  worth."  Signed, 
Anderson  Judkins,  ist  day,  12th  month, 
1812.  He  was  also  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  fine 
conversationalist,  fond  of  society,  sociable, 
cordial,  cheerful,  industrious,  temperate 
and  domestic. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  accustomed  to  arise 


at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  set 
apart  these  early  hours  for  his  devotions 
and  literature.  The  medical  profession  and 
the  whole  country  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  well  known  book  he  has  left,  "Dod- 
dridge's Notes."  In  it  are  many  quaint  de- 
scriptions of  the  early  Hfe,  manners  and 
customs  of  these  sturdy  pioneers.  He  on- 
ly reached  his  57th  year  of  age,  dying  Nov. 
9,  1826,  in  Virginia,  where  he  had  gone  for 
his  health. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  primitive  man- 
ner of  pioneer  living  in  his  description  of 
his  first  trip  east  when  a  boy.  "The  tavern 
at  which  my  uncle  put  up  in  Bedford  was 
a  stone  house  and  to  make  the  change  still 
more  complete  was  plastered  both  inside 
as  to  the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  going  ini:o 
the  dining  room  I  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  appearance  of  the  house.  I 
had  no  idea  there  was  any  house  in  the 
world  not  built  with  logs,  but  here  I  looked 
around  and  could  see  no  logs.  *  h<  *  j 
had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  anything 
about  it.  When  supper  came  on  my  'con- 
fusion was  worse  confounded.'  A  little  cup 
stood  in  a  bigger  one  with  some  brownish 
looking  stuff  in  it,  which  was  neither  milk, 
hominy,  or  broth.    What  to  do  with  these 


little  cups  and  the  little  spoons  belonging 
to  them  I  could  not  tell  and  was  afraid  to 
ask.  Accustomed  to  pewter  dishes,  plates 
and  spoons,  gourds  and  wooden  bowls, 
mush,  hominy  and  maple  molasses — a  gen- 
uine backwoodsman  would  have  thought 
himself  disgraced  by  showing  a  fondness 
for  these  slops"  (41). 

Rev.  Cephas  Dodd  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod  and  was  born  at 
Ten  Mile  Creek,  Washington  county,  Oct. 
12,  1779.  He  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Canonsburg  and  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Jno.  Mc^NIillan,  D.D.,  the  foun- 
der of  Jefferson  College.  Shortly  after  set- 
tling in  Amwell  township,  Washington 
county,  he  was  induced  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
H.  Blachly,  to  study  medicine  from  the 
want  of  proper  medical  attendance  for  his 
family.  At  the  time  he  had  no  intention 
of  practicing  as  a  regular  physician,  but 
simply  to  fit  himself  to  practice  in  his  own 
family.  However,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  immediate  neighbors,  he  con- 
sented to  attend  their  families.  Becoming 
known  as  an  excellent  and  skillful  physi- 
cian his  practice  increased  until  it  became 
very  extensive  and  laborious.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  lower  Ten  Mile.     Notwithstanding 
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his  busy  and  exhaustive  hfe,  he  Hved  to 
be  79  years  of  age.  His  son,  Thaddeus 
Dodd,  was  a  physician,  and  his  son  was 
Dr.  W.  S.  Dodd,  of  Washington,  Pa. 

In  Westmoreland  county  we  have  to  con- 
sider but  two  physicians. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Jennings,  a  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrims,  first  practiced  medicine  in 
New  Jersey  until  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  He 
moved  to  Westmoreland  county  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
at  Muddy  and  Dunlap  Creeks.  Here  he 
continued  to  practice  as  a  physician  and 
preached  from  1792  until  181 1.  He  died 
Feb.  7,  1813,  aged  69  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  gravestone  reads,  ''That  he  was 
a  true  follower,  as  well  as  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  testified, 
by  his  long  continued  works  and  labor  of 
love,  in  two  arduous  professions." 

His  son,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Jennings,  settled 
two  miles  east  of  Burgettstown,  Washing- 
ton county.  He  was  sent  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  in  1806  and  during  his  first 
year  at  the  capital  he  became  interested  in 
Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination.  He 
visited  Philadelphia  and  obtained  some 
virus   and  vaccinated   his   own   and   other 
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children.  At  the  legislature  the  following 
session  he  urged  strenuously  and  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  free 
vaccination  of  the  poor.  He  declined  the 
nomination  for  a  third  term  on  account  of 
his  broken  health  and  on  November  21, 
1808,  he  died,  aged  33  years.  Although 
so  young  he  had  won  a  high  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  died  ''beloved 
and  respected  by  all."  One  of  his  sons  was 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jennings,  D.D.,  who  also 
practiced  medicine,  and  his  son.  Dr.  S.  D. 
Jennings,  is  a  prominent  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  Sewickley,  and  is  a  member  of 
this  society  (30). 

Dr.  John  Postlethw^aite  was  born  in  Car- 
lisle, Jan.  13,  1776.  He  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1794  he  accompanied  the  mili- 
tary expedition  sent  west  to  curb  the  whis- 
key insurrection,  as  ass't  surgeon.  Return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  he  completed  his  medi- 
cal education.  He  was  so  charmed  with 
western  Pennsylvania  that  he  decided  to 
settle  there.  So  in  1797  he  crossed  the 
mountains  on  horseback  and  located  at 
Greensburg.  He  returned  to  Carlisle  in 
1799  and  on  April  11  married  Elizabeth 
Smith.    He  continued  to  practice  medicine 
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at  Greensburg  until  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842.  He  had  a  large  practice  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  West- 
moreland county.  He  was  quite  a  writer 
and  controversialist,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious. He  had  a  commanding  figure,  vv^as 
six  feet  tall  and  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds.  His  address  was  polished  and  dig- 
nified, and  his  countenance  noble  and  strik- 
ingly handsome  (30). 

Doctor  John  Culbertson  Wallace  was 
the  first  resident  physician  of  Erie.  He 
was  born  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 
1 771.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1796  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Wayne  as  surgeon  in  an  Indian  ex- 
pedition and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Fayette, 
Pittsburg.  In  1801  he  went  to  Kentucky 
with  Gen.  Wilkinson's  command.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  Herron,  daughter  of  Capt. 
James  Herron,  of  the  army.  They  were  a 
distinguished  couple,  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal grace  and  beauty.  He  practiced  his 
profession  for  three  years  in  Franklin  and 
then  moved  to  Erie.  He  was  the  first  bur- 
gess of  Erie,  in  1806.  He  is  highly  spoken 
of  in  every  capacity  of  life  (i).  Profession- 
ally he  was  identified  with  the  entire  coiin- 
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ty,  his  calls  often  taking  him  far  beyond  its 
bounds.  He  was  located  in  Pittsburg,  De- 
cember, 1796,  when  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 
arrived  at  Erie  very  sick,  and  was  sent  for 
with  the  greatest  dispatch,  but  only  reached 
Franklin  when  he  heard  of  his  death.  He 
commanded  an  Erie  Co.  Reg.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  1812.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie  he  assisted  Dr.  Parsons,  of 
the  navy,  attending  the  wounded.  He 
died  Dec.  8,  1827,  leaving  no  family.  He 
was  an  honored  and  revered  physician  and 
surgeon  (20,  21  &  67). 

But  one  more  western  county  had  any 
doctors  before  1800  and  with  them  I  close 
this  very  lengthy  but  to  me  interesting  re- 
search. 

The  first  physician  in  Venango  county 
was  Dr.  T.  G.  Symonds,  who  located  in 
Franklin  in  1800.  Whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  went  the  historian  saith  not. 
For  some  time  there  was  no  doctor  there, 
but  the  next  one  was  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
said  to  have  been  a  skillful  physician.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  por- 
cupine. He  proposed  to  keep  it  for  a  curi- 
osity and  pet.  So  he  shut  it  up  in  his 
"shop"  over  night.  In  those  days,  as  stat- 
ed, doctors    kept    and    compounded    their 
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own  drugs.  In  the  morning  the  doctor 
was  horrified  to  find  that  the  porcupine  had 
crawled  all  over  his  shelves,  and  had 
knocked  down  almost  every  jar,  mixing 
them  on  the  floor  in  one  general  scene  of 
ruin — solids  and  fluids,  compatibles  and  in- 
compatibles,  powders  and  pills,  were  stirred 
in  one  immense  "shot-gun  prescription." 
His  historian  here  closes  the  incident  and 
possibly  it  is  well  nothing  further  was  re- 
corded (28). 

Of  these  early  physicians  it  is  to 
be  noted  how  many  were  also  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  how  very  frequently  they 
lived  on  farms  instead  of  in  the  villages, 
and  the  large  number  who  were  also  great 
military  commanders. 

One  who  speaks  from  experience  in 
these  early  days  says: 

"But  few  of  you  have  ever  seen  the  gen- 
uine old  doctor's  shop,  or  regaled  your 
olfactory  nerves  in  the  mingled  odors 
which,  like  incense  to  the  god  of  physic, 
arose  from  brown  paper  bundles,  bottles 
stopped  with  worm  eaten  corks  and  open 
jars  of  ointments,  not  a  whit  behind  those 
of  the  apothecary  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Yet  such  a  place  is  very  well  for  the  stu- 
dent.   However  idle,  he  will  always  be  ab- 


sorbing  a  little  medicine,  especially  if  he 
sleeps  beneath  the  greasy  counter"  (63). 
Marvelous  old  shop,  full  of  pain,  full  of 
comfort,  it  has  passed  away  with  the 
Pioneer  Doctors. 
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